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The fundamental fault of most Latin composition 
work is that it does not require the pupils to attain 
the degree of proficiency necessary in the examina- 
tions. The lessons assigned are prepared slowly and 
laboriously, with constant reference to a special 
vocabulary, model sentences, explanatory notes, and 
a comprehensive grammar. It is considered advisable 
to embody only one new principle in each lesson, 
that there may be no confusion. The pupil does not 
learn to write the lesson, but he sees what one should 
learn for that purpose. He has been guided along 
the road, without really learning the way. In ex- 
aminations the pupil is confronted with strange 
sentences, involving many principles, and has noth- 
ing to guide him except a hazy recollection of hav- 
ing copied something of that sort from some source 
or other in the course of his composition work. Is 
it strange that he fails? 

To decrease this difficulty, one should prepare 
pupils for sight translation from English to Latin 
just as they are prepared for sight translation from 
Latin to English. The composition lesson should be 
so thoroughly learned that the translation can be 
recited or written in class with only the English 
sentences as a guide. The lesson assigned should be 
supplemented by similar, sentences to be translated 
at sight in class. The whole class can write the les- 
son for the day in one third or one-half the time 
available for composition work, and devote the re- 
maining time to discussion and review of the pre- 
ceding lesson. The sentences written in class should 
be collected when finished and returned later with 
mistakes underlined for correction and discussion the 
next time composition work is done. 

This method has many advantages over the one 
commonly employed. In the first place, it requires 
the pupils really to learn to write the sentences, in- 
stead of merely copying them. It gives the teacher 
fairly conclusive evidence of how well each pupil has 
mastered the lesson, and prepares the class for the 
grade of work exacted by the examinations. It also 
gives a poorly prepared teacher, the worst bane of 
Latin classes, an opportunity to correct all the sen- 
tences slowly and carefully with the aid of the refer- 
ence books. 

When one looks at the matter from all sides, it 
seems strange that any one could escape the obvious 
conclusion that pupils do not know how to write 
Latin because they have never learned how. It is 
highly improbable that pupils who remember equally 
difficult subjects would so commonly forget the prin- 
ciples of Latin composition, if they had once really 
learned them. One is forced to the conclusion that 
they never learned them, and one must also admit 
that the chief reason is that thev were never com- 
pelled to learn them. It is also evident that the 
number who will learn Latin composition without 
compulsion is lamentably small. There may be a 
few who learn Latin composition as readily as the 
majority acquire English slang, but to most pupils 
writing Latin will always be tedious and difficult. 
Consequently one must employ a method of teach- 
ing which compels the pupils actually to learn the 
lesson, and gives the teacher a reliable means of esti- 
mating their progress. Both ends can be attained by 
having the sentences written in class, and there can 
be no doubt that this method will effect better re- 
sults_ in Latin composition and will do much to dimin- 
ish, if not to remove, the common deficiencies. 
C R JEFFORDS 
Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, N Y 



CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT SYRACUSE 

The first annual meeting of the New York State 
Classical Teachers' Association was held during 
Convocation week at Syracuse in connection with 
the State Teachers' Association meeting in the same 
city. Professor G P Bristol of Cornell presided and 
delivered the address of welcome. The first paper 
was read by Professor F Smalley, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of Syracuse University. Then 
Professor F R Parker of the Cortland Normal 
School read a paper on Latin Composition in the 
Secondary School. The discussion which followed 
was opened by Professor P O Place of Syracuse 
University. The last paper presented was read by 
Miss Fitzpatrick of the Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn. An animated discussion followed 
each of the papers read. 

Owing to lamentable lack of space The Leaflet is 
enabled to present this year only the paper of Pro- 
fessor Parker, and its discussion by Professor Place, 
which follow: 

LATIN COMPOSITION 
As to the purpose of Latin Composition, there can 
be little difference of opinion. There is substantial 
agreement that it is a means and not an end ; that 
the aim is to strengthen the student's grasp of syn- 
tax and incidentally to impress vocabulary; to give 
a keener insight into the structure of the language, 
a surer hold on the meanings of case, mood and 
tense. While we do not urge that discipline is the 
motive, still we believe that the best kind of men- 
tal discipline is got by the practice of composition, 
more particularly in continuous passages if proper 
selection is made and the task assigned is not a more 
or less servile imitation. To take a piece of English 
— more or less figurative and abstract in expression — ■ 
to ponder over it till one has resolved it into simple 
concrete terms, and to express it in its Latin equiv- 
alent, is an exercise which brings into play judgment, 
reflection, nice discrimination, tonic in its effect on 
minds unduly given to purely memory work. It will 
not be contended that composition in itself will en- 
able one to read rapidly and accurately, but certainly 
one who has faithfully pursued a three or four years' 
course will feel himself on firmer ground when he 
attacks an author, and will be saved from grievous 
and ridiculous errors in interpretation, though he 
may not be able to express himself in literary Eng- 
lish or to seize upon the finer shades of meaning in 
Vergil. But to be able to express even a simple 
English sentence in Latin, one must have a surer 
grasp of forms, syntax and vocabulary than is re- 
quired to make a fair translation from Latin into 
English. The author of the "Upton Letters" says : 
"I would teach boys to write Latin prose because it 
is a tough subject, and it initiates them into the pro- 
cess of disentangling the real sense of the English 
copy". 

The Syllabus of 1905 issued by the department of 
education will presumably be a guide for the schools 
of the State during the next five years. We believe 
the directions in regard to composition there given 
are well-considered and reasonable. And if these are 
followed faithfully, under reasonably good instruc- 
tion, the students who enter the universities ought to 
be free from the criticism, heard almost everywhere, 
of inadequate preparation. 

Of the work of the first year little need be said. 
The lessons in beginners' books call for a sufficient 
amount of Latin writing each day. Whatever fault 
is found with the books lies in the fact that they 
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emphasize other features to the neglect of forms, or 
that they present the facts of grammar in a scrappy 
and incoherent way. In marked contrast to this pro- 
cedure is the practice in the Gymnasien of Germany, 
a practice which' we might well pay more heed to, 
although, of course, the conditions are quite different. 
At the end of the second year, according to the 
syllabus, the student should show "the ability to 
translate simple English sentences into Latin, illus- 
trating any of the forms or rules required for this 
year". Presumably this ability will be secured by 
giving one period a week entirely to composition, and 
by following the advice of the syllabus that "a frac- 
tional part of each recitation period should be given 
to oral and written exercises wherein sentences of 
gradually increasing length and complexity shall be 
translated from English into Latin". This is sound 
advice. Regular daily practice is the one thing that 
will give anything like facility. 

In the first part of the year these exercises should 
consist of simple drill on individual verb forms, for 
we know how easily these slip from the memory, 
especially during the long vacation. Moreover, con- 
stant practice for a considerable period of time is 
needed to fix meanings, and to enable the student 
to give promptly and accurately the Latin for the 
English or the English for the Latin equivalent. 
Since the forms commonly occurring in Caesar con- 
stitute so small a part of the whole system of inflec- 
tion, we ought to select these as a basis for drill 
work. All the first and second persons may be 
eliminated (leaving these for the end of this year 
or the beginning of the third year), and the stress 
put on the third person of indicatives and subjunc- 
tives, the participles, infinitives, gerunds and supines. 
No amount of practice in merely reciting paradigms 
will give the desired command of the verb. The drill 
should consist of translation from English into Latin 
and Latin into English. After some weeks' drill on 
the verb alone, regular practice in short sentences 
should be begun. The oral work should be of a 
very simple character, as turning ablatives absolute 
into clauses, cum clauses into ablatives absolute, 
and abundant exercises on the accusative and infini- 
tive construction, in which all the infinitives, active 
and passive, of a given verb should be used — verbs 
that occur most commonly being selected. The writ- 
ten work should provide as many examples as pos- 
sible of a given construction. For instance, two 
examples of dative with compounds, in an exercise 
of a dozen or more on the dative, are not sufficient 
to impress the idiom. Those case constructions 
which occur but seldom or not at all in Caesar should 
be. omitted from practice at this stage, likewise the 
more difficult features of indirect discourse, and pos- 
sibly conditional sentences.. These may with advan- 
tage be reserved till later. A valuable exercise for 
occasional use is the assignment of a special chapter 
of Caesar for careful study of the Latin, to be writ- 
ten in class, phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, 
as the English is dictated. Students like the exer- 
cise and do it well. Of course, this is practically 
simple memorization; but, besides being a drill in 
vocabulary and syntax, it gives a good opportunity 
of studying Latin word order and the use of connec- 
tives. Chapters should be selected in which the 
vocabulary is of a general character. I believe this 
exercise is much better than the translation of the 
connected passages found in some text books — pas- 
sages resembling the original so closely that little 
independent effort is called for. 



In the third year the requirements are "the ability 
to write simple and connected Latin prose with a 
fair degree of ease and accuracy. The writing of 
Latin should be carried on throughout the year con- 
currently with the study of the text". This last re- 
mark is aimed evidently at a practice which was too 
common in the schools under the former syllabus, of 
getting through the Cicero in the first thirty weeks 
of the year, without doing any composition, and of 
spending the remaining weeks entirely on prose writ- 
ing in preparation for the regents' June examina- 
tions in that subject. Such a practice exalts com- 
position from a means to an end, and that" not a 
very lofty one. Besides, students resent the method 
and regard it as a bore. They enjoy a weekly exer- 
cise on prose quite as much as reading an author : 
they see its application to the work of translation. 
During the first part of the year the work should 
consist of detached sentences, continuous passages 
being reserved for the latter part. These sentences, 
besides being more difficult than those of the second 
year and involving the use of a richer vocabulary, 
should give practice in idioms which were not 
treated fully enough or were omitted altogether in 
the previous year. Some of the topics are: gerun- 
dive constructions, conditional clauses, substantive 
use of ut-clauses, first and second persons of the 
verb, the imperative, the future tense, the hortatory, 
jussive, deliberative and potential subjunctives, use of 
licet, debeo and oportet, certain uses of the ablative, 
genitive and dative with adjectives, intransitive verbs 
with dative, dative with compounds, demonstrative 
and indefinite pronouns, tantus quantus, talis qualis, 
the Roman calendar, the study of synonyms. 

During the last year of the course, while Vergil is 
being read, the Syllabus requires regular exercises 
in prose, based still on Cicero's orations. Certainly 
this is more sensible than under the former syllabus, 
when some schools actually used the Aeneid as, a 
basis for prose writing, being led to do so probably 
by the fact that one or two questions on translation 
into Latin regularly appeared on the Vergil paper. 
If the authorities were afraid that a student might get 
a 48-count certificate without getting any practice in 
composition, why not refuse credit in Vergil till the 
separate prose examination should be passed? 

The work of this year might with advantage be 
based in part on Caesar. Many of the more difficult 
chapters in indirect discourse in the first book might 
be used for practice in changing from indirect into 
direct, as these present too many difficulties for that 
stage of the work, when also the time may be more 
profitably employed. During the year some of the 
connected passages may well be selected fromMomm- 
sen's Rome or Parkman's histories. A certain 
amount of direction and help, principally by question- 
inff, should precede the writing. There are plenty of 
passages that can be rendered in the vocabulary and 
idioms of Caesar or Cicero, without using words 
outside the student's range of reading. (See, for 
example, Conspiracy of Pontiac, II 212-213, or 
Mommsen's Rome IV 216). 

What kind of text book shall be used? If we 
judge by what the publishers offer, we have gone 
back to the old idea of a systematic presentation of 
principles. A few years ago, employing the same 
criterion, we might suppose that the texts, in which 
topics were presented in no particular order, but taken 
up as the model chapter of Caesar or Cicero might 
suggest, were what the teachers of Latin desired. The 
whole' matter is fully and ably discussed in Bennett 
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and Bristol's "The Teaching of Latin and Greek". 
I judge that this sort of text represented only a pas- 
sing phase, an experiment, and time has decided 
against it. The publishers of Jones' Latin Composi- 
tion, arranged on the topical plan, first published in 
1879, claim a wider use for their text than ever. 
The book has defects ! it exaggerates the importance 
of some topics and does not treat others fully 
enough; yet it is on the whole a very good book. 
There are three others that are well thought of and 
widely used in this State, each differing somewhat 
in detail, but all following the same general plan, a 
systematic presentation of the chief constructions, 
with model sentences and exercises consisting of 
short sentences. The first, published in 1896, pre- 
sents the subject in forty-four chapters. It has a 
great many model sentences — fifteen to twenty with 
each exercise — excellent as a table of idioms, and has 
special vocabularies for memorization. It is a very 
useful book for the third-year work, being based 
largely on Cicero's vocabulary. One defect, to my 
mind, is the postponement of the treatment of parti- 
ciples, infinitives, gerund and gerundive till the last 
four or five chapters. Topics so important should be 
presented much earlier, so that they may recur again 
and again through succeeding exercises. 

A second text, published in 1901, consists of three 
parts. The first presents the whole syntax of noun, 
pronoun and verb in twenty-three chapters. It gives 
a statement of syntactical rules, so that no reference 
to the grammar is imperative, although references 
are given. The objection to this part is that too 
much matter is crowded into a single chapter and the 
sentences for practice are too few, although of course 
these can easily be supplemented by the teacher. 
The second section gives short sentences based on 
each chapter of three books of Caesar, prefaced by 
a few model sentences, and a series of connected pas- 
sages on the fourth book. The third section is based 
on Cicero's orations, those on the first two Catiline 
speeches being short sentences, on the remaining 
speeches continuous passages. The latter are rather 
close imitations of the original. The book is finding 
much favor. • 

The third text under consideration was issued in 
1904-5, in two volumes, three sections in all. In this 
an effort is made to combine the two methods; for, 
while there is a systematic presentation of topics, 
the exercises are based on successive chapters of 
Caesar and Cicero. Each exercise is preceded by 
syntactical notes and the most useful and carefully 
prepared tables of idioms we have ever seen. The 
book contains perhaps more material than can be 
used in most schools, but this is not an evil. 

Any one of these three books, which the reader 
will easily identify, although I have not named them, 
ought to be sufficient fully to satisfy our needs. 
Individual tastes will govern the choice. 

What should be the character of the examinations 
ii comnosition given by the department? It would 
seem that those prepared by the College Entrance 
Board in June, 1905, set a reasonable standard. The 
elementary paper is a short connected passage of less 
than six lines, for which thirty minutes are allowed. 
The constructions and vocabulary are every-day 
affairs for students reading Caesar. The advanced 
composition paper is based on the Manilian Law, ten 
lines in length, time allowed one hour. 

The following are some statistics relative to these 
examinations, taken from the November School Re- 
view : 857 tried the elementary paper. 5.8% reached 



a standing of 90 or over ; 29% had over 75 ; 58% had 
over 60; nearly 25% of the candidates fell below 40. 
On the advanced examination, of the 576 who tried, 
l A% got over 90, 9% over 75, 36% 60 or over, while 
46% fell below 40. The editorial comment is: 
"Latin prose composition had its usual large number 
of victims". Those who desire comfort may find it 
in the fact that in English, French, Advanced Ger- 
man and Advanced Algebra the percentage of failures 
was still greater, the editorial comment on these being 
"slaughter, greatest disaster", etc. 

These results are not encouraging, but the cause 
would probably turn out to be that insufficient time 
was devoted to this work, for there is a feeling more 
or less prevalent that it is a side-issue. It is not a 
side-issue. The student who cannot turn simple 
English into Latin cannot do accurate work in 
translation. 

In conclusion, let me quote a pasage from the 
Upton Letters, written by a classical teacher in one 
of the great English public schools, one, however, 
who is inclined to be cynical as to the value of clas- 
sical education, at least in its extreme phase. It 
offers a little encouragement to those who sometimes 
doubt the value of their handiwork. He says, in 
speaking of Herbert Spencer's Autobiography: "He 
criticises the classics from the standpoint of a fourth 
form boy. He sits like a dry old spider, spinning 
his philosophical web, with a dozen avenues of the 
soul closed to him, and denying that such avenues 
exist. — The book is the strongest argument I have 
ever yet read against a rational (as opposed to the 
traditional) education. I who despair of the public- 
school classical system, am reluctantly forced to con- 
fess that it can sow the seeds of fairer flowers than 
ever blossomed in the soul of Herbert Spencer". 
F R PARKER, Cortland, N Y 



DISCUSSION OF THE PAPER ON COnPOSITION 

The study of Latin Prose Composition in our secondary 
schools should properly be a means toward an exid. It is not 
in the province of the secondary school to attempt to train 
students to the ability to write connected narrative of a char- 
acter involving close analysis of thought and stylistic arrange- 
ment; such study is the work of college students in an ad- 
vanced course in Composition. However, in the College even, 
the purpose of such study should, in my opinion, be a better 
appreciation of the character and spirit of the language and 
the people, their habits of expression and habits of thought. 
Latin Composition, in all the gradations of its study, should 
be directed toward the end of increased accuracy and power 
in reading the language. It is the work of the secondary 
school to realize the peculiar value of the study of Latin and 
Greek, which is the ability to think, analyze and interpret the 
thought of classical authors with precision and appreciation. 
The teaching of Latin Composition should be felt in an in- 
creased ability of the student to translate into the idioms of 
our language, and in a firmer grasp of forms and syntactical 
usages; from which should come a measure of quickness in 
grasping an author's thought in sight translation. 

The secondary school teacher is concerned only with the 
writing of simple Latin illustrating the more common usages 
of case and mood, and a correct use of the common forms of 
tlwught expression. I would emphasize intensive study of 
each usage in a logical and systematic order, avoiding confus- 
ion and mechanical study of rules as such. Latin Composition 
is a sure index of a student's knowledge and power in hand- 
ling the language, and is a supreme test of the degree of 
thoroughness of instruction, as opposed to a superficial alert- 
ness in jumping at an author's meaning from agile guessing. 
A majority of students, I believe, who pursue the study of 
Latin in College, bring with them unpleasant memories of 
Latin Composition as studied in the secondary school. A 
student likes a study in which he feels that he is making 



